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Teaching about 
Sustainability 


By Gregory Smith 


During a summer symposium about ecological education more than a decade 
ago, David Orr, a professorof environmental studies atOberlin College, suggested 
that humanity is now like a person experiencing a heart attack. Deteriorating en- 
vironmental conditions threaten our species' future, and we've got to do whatever 
we can to take corrective measures. The first step is to stabilize the patient, and for 
a heart attack victim, this means drawing on all available technologies— defibril- 
lators, emergency angioplasty, or clot-busting drugs. B ut these actions can do no 
more than prevent the patient from dying. They won't stop another attack. That 
will happen only when the patient adopts significant changes in lifestyle: altered 
diet, a regular exercise regime, reduced stress. Orr argued that as much as human 
beings may hope for a technological solution to problems I ike resource exhaustion, 

pollution, orclimatechange, technology will only go 
so far. What ultimately isrequired is a transformation 
of our way of life and our beliefs about humanity's 
relationship with the planet. 

Defining Terms 

I 've been teaching a graduatecourse entitled Envi- 
sioning a SustainableSociety since 1996 that seeks to 
explorethepossibledimensionsofthistransformation. 
D esi g n ed f o r f u tu re teac h ers, ed uc ati o n a 1 1 ead ers, a n d 
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counselors, the course focuses on the implications of contemporary environmental 
and social crises for people in schools and counseling centers and the role they 
might play in addressing these issues. The course considers technological changes 
that support the creation of a more earth-friendly and just society, but focuses 
primarily on cultural and attitudinal shifts needed to reduce humanity’s footprint 
on the planet and to distribute its limited resources more equitably. 

After introductions that include students’ responses to a question about their 
own history of involvementwith environmental and social justice issues, wewatch 
Helena Norberg-Hodge's film, Ancient F utures: Learning from Ladakh. This docu- 
mentary provides an opportunity to develop our own definitions of sustainability 
after witnessing what happens to a small traditional society opened to the forces 
of modernization in the decades after the 1970s. Situated in a nearly inaccessible 
section of northern India, Ladakh remained isolated from the rest of the world 
until a road was builtto its capital, Leh, following the Indo-Pakistani War in 1971. 
Ladakh’s first tourists arrived in 1974, and with them followed international trade, 
fossil-fuel burning vehicles, and the attractions of materialism. 

The first half of the film recounts what traditional Ladakhi society was like 
when Norberg-Hodge, a linguist who accompanied the early tourists, first arrived. 
The second half describes the erosion of long-standing beliefsand social practices 
under the onslaught of international trade, the global media, tourism, and modern 
education. Despiteorperhapsbecauseoftheharshconditionsencounteredatll, 000 
feet, the Ladakhis had developed a way of life capable of providing for people's 
needs in a remarkably equitable and sufficient manner. After witnessing the size- 
able family homes and well-tended barley fields, N orberg-H odge asked a young 
man about the whereabouts of poor people. He stopped for a moment, thinking, 
and said that there were no poor people in Ladakh. 

While watching the film, I ask students to record information about common 
aspects of life in any society: human relations, economy, natural resources, governance, 
education, technology, food production, worldview. Following the film, the students 
break into groups of five or six to discuss factors that they believe contributed to the 
long-term sustai nabi I ity of L adakhi society.T hey notethi ngssuch as the way extended 
families remain with one another across generations; well-established patterns of 
shared I abor and support; the fact that peopl e I i ve w i thi n thei r means and al I possess 
the skills needed to feed, clothe, and house themselves; the time devoted to celebra- 
tions; the blending of play and work; the absence of strong divisions between social 
classes or genders; the careful use and husbandry of natural resources; the integra- 
tion of education into children’s experience with their families and community; and 
a belief system that stresses the interconnection of all things. I emphasize that my 
interest in having them engage in this exercise is not to hold up Ladakhi society as 
a model to which we should return but to identify Ladahki approaches to common 
human issues that could be modified to help people in industrialized societies create 
more sustainable patterns of behavior and institutions. 
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I then ask them to consider whataspectsof modernizati on seem to becontri buti ng 
to the breakdown of a social system that had provided more than adequate support 
for people in a challenging natural environment. One of the first things students 
point out is the introduction of food crops produced in other countries sold at prices 
that undercut the sales of locally grown grains. Asa result, the traditional Ladakhi 
economy has become compromised, and people in this region of the world are no 
longer ableto support themselves through their own efforts. Schools, often seen as an 
unquestioned good, are in this society a vehicle for supplanting one world view with 
another and fordrawing children away from an economy based on mutual exchange 
to one based on wages. With the influx of material goodsand Western tourists after the 
mid-1970s, education hasal so cal led i nto question thei ntegrity of L adakh’stradi tional 
life ways and contributed to the alienation of Ladkhi youth from their families and 
communities. The use of fertilizers, pesticides, fossil fuels, and plastics has led to 
the pollution of the land, air, and water, and a growing disregard for the protection of 
these resources. Within only a few decades, Ladakh has come to exhibit many of the 
forms of social and environmental distress encountered in industrialized countries. 
Seeing this distress in such a localized setting helps students begin to recognize the 
cultural, economic, and social dimensions of sustainability. 

I conclude this discussion by asking students to develop in pairs their own 
definitions of sustainability. Some of the definitions they’ve developed include the 
following: 

Sustainability includes small-scale governance with local control as its priority. 

It is a state in which people are aware of both the means and the ends of their 
economic and interpersonal existence, and act accordingly. 

Sustainability is a system in which economic, ecological, and personal relation- 
ships are balanced for the current and long-term good of the whole. 

Sustainability isachieved when acommunity does notexceedthecarrying capacity 
of its bioregion. Within its bioregion, all of the community's needs are met with re- 
gard to human relationships, economy, education, governance, and spirituality. 

These definitions provide a starting place for our consideration of the variety of 
local and global factors that require consideration when exploring the issue of 
sustainability. 


Looking Squarely at the Problems 

During the next two weeks of the class, we explore a range of social and 
environmental challenges that call into question the sustainability of industrial 
civilizations in both the West and East. I have used a variety of texts over the years, 
sometimes relying on specific articles and sometimes on books. In the fall of 2007, 
I drew upon the U nited Nations M illennium Ecosystem Assessment (2007) as well 
as recent articles from Scientific American about global warming (Collins et al., 
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2007). In 2008 and 2009, 1 chose Lester Brown’s Plan B, 3.0: M obilizing to Save 
Civilization, in part because thistextprovidesa rich summary of information about 
threats to industrial civilization from a wide range of sources. It is important for 
people concerned about sustainability to have factual data at hand about climate 
change, population trends, resourceexhaustion, the inequitabledistribution of wealth 
and poverty, and habitat destruction as they consider both the threats to humankind 
as well as options for doing things differently. Referring back to Orr’s analogy, we 
need to know what the disease is if we are going to treat it effectively. 

For many people, however, the exploration of these issues can become an 
exercise in discouragement if not fear. For this reason, I've included a written as- 
signment that asks people to discuss their emotional response to the issues we have 
been considering. These two-page papers are then shared in small groups, giving 
people an opportunity to voice anxieties that can lead either to denial or withdrawal . 
Students’ observations in these papers are often insightful and heartfelt, deepening 
the quality of conversation in the class. One student noted, for example: 

I'm not optimistic that we can stop our carbon-dumping in time. There may be 
too many positive-feedbacks going already even if we shut everything down. 
Meanwhile, we can all strive to live with agrowing awareness of the joy and 
freedom that comes with spirits free of obsession with material wealth. We can 
lead one another towards a new Western paradigm of stillness and contentment, 
appreciation for manual labor, lowered birth rates, shared assets, cooperation, and 
leadership that will speak the truth about the impact of our actions on the world 
and our communities. We can teach balance, complex systems, and the i mportance 
of community. (Ed Derby) 

Another observed that 

Becoming a teacher is the next step in my attempts to fulfill my longing to be 
connected. Asateacher, I wanttochallengetheimpoverished, compartmentalized, 
and sometimes violently disconnected culture of consumerism that perpetuates 
environmental degradation and social injustice. I hope that I can help students 
expand their imaginations beyond the parameters set forth for them by capital- 
ism and industrialism. M y efforts to work towards becoming more of a force of 
healing in my community flow from my attempts to cultivate a love for honor and 
integrity. (Gillian Barlow) 

A n experienced teacher stated 

I once heard David Suzuki urge young people to go home and ask their parents 
what they were doing to save the planet. Fie then said, "Whatever they answer 
you, tell them it's not enough!" Now I am also a parent, and his words still ring 
in my head. The global environmental crisis is not something thatwill impactlife 
on Earth at some distant future time; it is doing so, and the impacts will hit hard 
during my son's lifetime. (Jim Hartmann) 

When these sentiments are shared with others, what arises is a kind of solidarity 
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and commitment to do something that can buoy people up after a diet of frighten- 
ing news. 


Exploring Potential Solutions 

In addition to this writing assignment, I incorporate a half-day fieldtrip 
within a few weeks of our brief review of environmental and social challenges. 
One Saturday morning, we visit a range of positive initiatives in the Portland 
area that are contributing to the creation of more sustainable practices in our 
community. I choose sites that represent actions taken by both mainstream and 
alternative groups. We often start off at a recently constructed building on the 
college campus where I teach that received a gold LEED (Leadership in Energy 
and Environmental Design) certification. During the most recent course, we then 
drove to Portland's ReB uilding Center, a decade-old business that recycles ma- 
terialsfrom dismantled buildings or contributed by do-it-yourselfers. Originally 
established by neighborhood activists interested in creating a source of income 
forcommunity improvement activities, the R eB ui I di ng Center now employs over 
60 people at family-wage jobs. 

We then visited a home being remodeled by the founder of a business called 
Environmental Building Supply. The house is powered entirely by solar panel sand 
wood heat, significantly reducing itscarbonfootpri nt.TheSunnyside Environmental 
School, a K-8 school that is part of the Portland Public Schools, was the next site 
on our tour. The school's founding principal walked us around and through the 
building as students and parents participated in a fall clean-up of theflower, berry, 
and vegetable gardens that fill much of the grounds. Our final site was Luscher 
Farm located on land now owned by the Lake Oswego Parks Department. The farm 
contains a sizeable area devoted to a community garden and multi-acresubscri ption 
farm where families pay for weekly pick-ups of vegetables throughout the growing 
season. V isits to these individuals and organizations provide class members with a 
chanceto meet with people who are imagining and enacting innovative approaches 
to business, material use, building design and alternative energy, education, and 
agriculture. Students leave this experience with a sense of hope and possibility. 
The fieldtrip has now become a pivot point for the class. 

Thesecondhalf of thecourse el aborateson thesepossibi I i ties primarily through 
an investigation of ways that people in other parts of the world are experimenting 
with related innovations. During the past few years, I've used David Suzuki and 
Holly Dressel's Good News for a Change as a primary text. This volume describes 
grassroots efforts in theU nited States and elsewhere that are addressing the devel- 
opment of more just and sustainable approaches to commerce, forestry, farming, 
range management, fishing, and water conservation. This year, I included the final 
chapters of Brown's P Ian B. 3.0 with his more extensive discussion of activities that 
are taking place at the national level in a wide range of countries, i want students 
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to understand that movement is occurring both at the top and the bottom, and that 
supporting innovation at all levels is crucial. 

i also have people read a short essay by Paul Hawken (2007a) that summarizes 
the central point of his 2007 book, Blessed U nrest: H ow the Largest M ovement in 
the World Came into Being and Why No one Saw It Coming. Hawken believes that 
over a million non-governmental organizations have arisen during the past few 
decades to address generally local threats to people or the natural environment. 
Oftentimes, these groups are unaware of others who are addressing similar issues 
in other places. I want students to understand that the positive practice they see in 
Portland and encounter in our readings are not outliers, but part of a leader! ess effort 
that includes hundreds of thousands of people globally, and that the possibility of 
creating a sustainable society is not a pipedream imagined by the powerless but a 
vision that is in fact being enacted by othersjust like themselves right now. 


Engaging Educators 

Two weeks are then devoted to schools and their potential contribution to this 
movement. T he Sunnysi de E nvi ronmental School serves as an exempl ar. Adding to 
stories I'm able to share about its creation and operation, students also read chap- 
ters from M ichael Stone and Zenobia Barlow's 2005 volume, Ecological Literacy. 
We look in particular at accounts describing the creation of the edible schoolyard 
and kitchen classroom at the M artin Luther King M iddle School in Berkeley, the 
STRAW (Students and Teachers Restoring A Watershed) Project in the Bay Area, 
and Dana Lanza's environmental justice program at Bayview Hunters Point in 
San Francisco. Each of these projects grew out of the commitment of teachers 
convinced that they could create powerful learning experiences for their students 
beyond the boundaries of the classroom and still fulfill district and state curricular 
requirements. 

I supplement these accounts with my own research in the area of place-based 
education, an approach to curriculum development that emphasizes the value of 
incorporating local culture, natural resource issues, and economic possibilities 
into students’ school experience with the aim of connecting them more deeply to 
their community and place. I conclude this segment of the course with an exercise 
that gives students a chance to desi gn a school ai med at prepari ng young peopl e to 
become involved citizens and stewards committed to the shaping of more socially 
just and environmentally sustainable communities. 

Throughoutthefinal weeks of thecourse, students embark on a research project 
of their own, choosing topics that have emerged in our discussions or designing 
a unit that could possibly be taught in the coming months that deals with an issue 
related to sustainability. These are then presented during our last class meeting. I 
encourage students to come up with topics that in some way resonate with their 
own experience. Over the past few years, students have interviewed their grand- 
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parents about farming in Oregon or their previously countercultural parents about 
ways they worked to maintain some of the values of their youth as they assumed 
the responsi bi I i ti es associ ated w i th j obs and f ami I i es. 0 thers have w ri tten I etters to 
skeptical relativesabouttheircommitmenttoadoptingmoreearth-friendly practices 
into theirown livesorchronicled their experiment with a hundred-mile diet. Some 
have chosen very specific topics to investigate: the questionable value of biofuels, 
challenges faced by the airline industry posed by the peaking of oil production, 
the use of non-toxic materials in an art classroom, or the design of language arts 
units that explore environmental issues or the impact of globalization. I encourage 
students to develop class presentations that areto-the-pointand lively, and people 
leave this concluding class energized with one another’s excitement. 


Seeding Empowerment in Despair 

The Buddhist scholar and activistj oanna M acy has for more than two decades 
been leading workshops that focus on the relationship between despair and empow- 
erment. M acy's work began as a response to the threat of nuclear warfare. A s the 
social and environmental consequences of what shecal Is i ndustri al growth societies 
began to manifest themselves in the 1980s and 1990s, she shifted her focus to these 
concerns. She now speaks of the "great turning" she believes human beings must 
embrace in coming decades if future generations are to inherit a planet capable of 
supporting their lives. Her work points to both the difficulties and possibilities of 
opening up discussions about the topic of sustainability. 

Grappling with the changes that now seem to be demanded of human beings 
can be overwhelming and disheartening— a true cause for despair. But avoiding 
that despai r w i 1 1 1 eave us i 1 1 prepared to deal w i th the chal I enges that currently face 
our and, in fact, all species. At the same time, despair can become immobilizing 
if not counterbalanced with a belief that people have the capacity to respond with 
compassion, intelligence, and skill to these challenges. I have sought to incorpo- 
rate these two poles of experience in my design of this course about sustainability, 
seeing them as closely linked rather than divided. As with a heart attack victim, 
by understanding the depth of the change needed to restore health and wholeness 
both environmentally and socially, it may be possiblefor humanity to embrace the 
transformation in behavior and expectations now required of us all. 
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